CHURCH  UNION  IN  1641 


By  James  D.  Ogilvie 

I 

“ Think  not  we  live  any  of  us  here  to  be  idle  ; Mr  Hendersone  hes  readie 
now  a short  treatise,  much  called  for,  of  our  Church  discipline  ; Mr 
Gillespie  hes  the  grounds  of  Presbyteriall  government  well  asserted  ; 
Mr  Blair,  a pertinent  answer  to  Hall’s  remonstrance ; all  these  are 
readie  for  the  presse.”  So  wrote  Robert  Baillie  from  London  on 
February  28,  1641. 1 It  was  now  three  and  a half  months  since  the  Scots 
Commissioners  had  come  from  Ripon  to  London  with  the  Treaty,  and 
with  them  the  four  ministers,  one  of  whom,  Alexander  Henderson,  was 
himself  a Commissioner.  Ever  since  their  arrival  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  Fast  of  the  seventeenth  of  November  1640,  the  four  ministers 
from  the  North,  Alexander  Henderson,  Robert  Blair,  Robert  Baillie, 
and  George  Gillespie,  had  been  the  “ most-eyed  ” men  in  London.  To 
their  sermons  at  St  Antholius  Church  came  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
eager  to  see  those  Scots  whose  names  were  on  every  tongue,  and  to  hear 
retold  the  story  of  their  Covenant.  Baillie  tells  how  in  the  pulpit  he 
“ spent  much  of  ane  hour  in  ane  historick  narration  ...  of  all  that 
God  had  done  for  us,  fra  the  maids’  commotion  in  the  Cathedrall  of 
Edinburgh  to  that  present  day  : manie  teares  of  compassion  and  joy,” 
he  adds,  “ did  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  English.”  2 English  ministers 
sought  out  the  Scots  in  their  lodging,  curious  to  learn  more  exactly  of 
the  discipline  of  the  Northern  Kirk.  One  of  them,  writing  in  a different 
day,  and,  perhaps,  with  other  feelings  for  the  Scots,  recalls  such  a visit, 
when  he  and  “ a reverend  Brother  ” received  from  Henderson  (“  two 
or  three  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  being  with  him  ”)  the  assurance 
that  the  Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies  was  “ the 
judgement  of  the  most  godly  and  able  ministers  of  Scotland  for  the  matters 
of  Church-discipline.”  3 

Popular  interest  in  the  Scots  Kirk  put  the  London  press  on  work. 
Early  in  January  1641,  came  out  The  Humble  Addresse  both  of  Church 
and  Poore,  which  was  largely  a reprint  of  Dr  Guild’s  Aberdeen  tract  of 

1 Letters,  etc.  (Laing’s  Edition),  i.  303.  2 Ibid.,  295. 

3 Jer.  Burroughes,  Irenicum  to  the  Lovers  of  Truth  and  Peace,  1646,  p.  156. 
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1622,  Issachars  Asse,  but  to  this  new  edition  was  added,  A True  Relation 
of  the  Forme  and  Government  of  the  Kirke  of  Scotland.  The  King’s 
printer  for  Scotland,  Robert  Young,  issued  a reprint  of  the  Scots  Books 
of  Discipline  ; and  from  another  press  came  a new  edition  of  the  old 
Reformer,  John  Craig’s  Form  of  Examination,1  first  printed  by  Walde- 
grave  in  1592.  Pamphlets  for  and  against  Episcopacy,  pamphlets 
comparing  Prelacy  with  Presbytery,  strongly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
first,  appeared  almost  daily  : to  enumerate  them  would  be  to  write  a 
catalogue.  One  author  made  his  appeal  to  the  curious-minded  by  a 
versified  form  of  Brightmans  Predictions  and  Prophesies , “ Written  46 
yeares  since  . . . fore-telling  . . . the  fall  of  the  pride  of  bishops  in 
England  by  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.” 

From  all  this  it  may  be  judged  how  greatly  Scotland  entered  into 
English  politics  in  those  first  few  months  of  the  Long  Parliament.  For 
long  the  burden  of  living  had  become  intolerable  to  the  people  of 
England  ; ground  down  under  taxation,  oppressed  in  their  religion, 
they  knew  of  freedom  only  by  its  name,  and  were  silent,  since  in  exile 
alone  could  there  be  escape.  They  watched  with  jealous  wonder  the 
resistance  of  the  Scots  to  Archbishop  Laud’s  attack  on  their  religion, 
laws  and  liberty,  having  no  heart  to  follow  the  King  in  his  excursions 
against  those  “ rebels.”  It  may  be  said  that  never  were  the  two  nations 
more  allied  at  heart  than  then,  when  they  were  at  war  with  one  another. 
A year  earlier  Alexander  Henderson  had  written  for  England’s  infor- 
mation how  it  was  with  Scotland  in  a like  condition  : “ When  the 
Prelats  were  grown  by  their  rents  & lordly  dignities,  by  their  power 
over  all  sorts  of  his  Majesties  Subjects,  Ministers  and  others,  by  their 
places  in  Parliament,  Councell,  Colledge  of  Justice,  Exchequer,  and 
high  Commission,  to  an  absolute  dominion  and  greatnesse  ; and  setting 
their  one  foot  on  the  Kirk  and  the  other  on  the  State,  were  become 
intollerably  insolent,  even  then  did  the  Work  begin,  and  this  was  the 
Lord’s  opportunity.  The  beginnings  were  small  and  promised  no  great 
thing,  but  have  been  so  seconded  and  continually  followed  by  Divine 
providence  pressing  us  from  step  to  step,  that  the  necessity  was  in- 
vincible and  could  not  be  resisted.  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  motions 
filled  the  hearts,  what  teares  were  poured  forth  from  the  eyes,  and  what 
cryes  came  from  the  mouthes  of  many  thousands  in  this  Land  at  that 
time  from  the  sense  of  the  love  and  power  of  God  raising  them  as 
from  the  dead,  and  giving  them  hopes  after  so  great  a deluge  and 

1 London,  printed  by  B.  Alsop  as  An  Act  published  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland,  being  a Forme  of  Examination,  at  the  speciall  desire  of  the  Kirke  : by  them 
thought  to  be  so  needfull  that  every  pastor  exhort  his  flocke  to  buy  the  said  Booke,  and 
read  the  same  in  their  families  . . . and  that  the  same  may  be  read  and  learned  in 
Lector  Schooles. 
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vastation  to  see  a new  world  wherein  Religion  and  Righteousness  should 
dwell.”  1 

The  enemies  of  Scotland  then  were  England’s  enemies  now.  With 
what  sense  of  resurrection,  with  what  new  hope  and  courage  must  the 
English  Parliament  have  heard  their  Fast  preacher,  Dr  Cornelius 
Burges,  proclaim  the  nearness  of  deliverance,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  English  “ Babylon  ! ” “ But  what  should  be  the  meanes  of  such 

an  unexpected  destruction  ? ” asked  Burges.  “ This  was  to  be  done  by 
an  Army  from  the  North  (Jer.  1.  3).  . . . This  Northern  Army  should 
be  the  confusion  of  Babylon,  the  confusion  of  Babylon  should  prove 
the  restoring  of  the  Church,  and  the  restoring  of  the  Church  should 
produce  a Covenant  with  God.”  With  the  Scots  army  seated  within 
the  English  borders  the  parallel  was  too  easy  to  be  missed. 

Then  with  what  high  resolves  must  those  Parliament  men  have 
listened  to  Stephen  Marshall  in  the  afternoon  when,  with  a rhetoric  no 
preacher  in  his  day  surpassed,  he  declared  the  end  of  the  man  who  was 
false  to  his  country’s  trust.  “ Lay  this  close  to  thy  heart,  how  miserable 
and  wretched  a man  thou  art,  that  not  only  adventurest  thine  owne 
soule  to  most  certain  ruine  in  opposing  the  Lord,  but  as  another  Sylla 
thou  pluckest  out  thy  father’s  purple  haire  and  deprivest  the  Kingdom 
of  the  glory  of  it : so  that  it  may  be  written  on  thy  Grave-stone,  This 
man  was  the  ruine  of  his  King  and  Country  / ” 2 

The  Scots  Commissioners  kept  the  Fast  in  their  own  lodging,  “for,” 
says  Baillie  naively,  “we  had  no  cloathes  for  outgoing”;  nevertheless 
speedy  word  was  brought  to  them  of  the  new  spirit  which  had  descended 
on  England.  Baillie,  elated,  wrote  home  about  it, — “ Manie  ministers 
used  greater  freedome  than  ever  here  was  heard  of.  Episcopacie  itself, 
beginning  to  be  cryed  down,  and  a Covenant  to  be  cried  up,  and  the 
Liturgie  to  be  scorned.”  3 

It  seemed  only  natural  that  the  Reform-party  among  the  English 
ministers  should,  in  their  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  oppression  of  the 
Prelates,  borrow  from  the  experience  of  the  Scots.  They  appealed  to 
Henderson  to  write  for  them  some  “ reasons  ” for  the  removal  of  bishops 
out  of  the  Church.  Henderson,  on  whose  pen  in  those  days  the  ink 
was  seldom  dry,  complied.  Already  since  his  coming  to  London  he  had 
written  “explanations”  of  certain  of  the  Scots  “Demands”  in  the 

1 The  Intentions  of  the  Army  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland  declared  to  their  Brethren 
of  England  . . . [Edinburgh],  1640,  pp.  21-23. 

2 Two  Sermons  preached  to  the  Honorable  House  of  Commons  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, at  their  publique  Fast,  Novemb.  17,  1640  . . . London,  1641.  Burges’s  and 
Marshall’s  Sermons  were  issued  together  in  the  first  instance,  with  a joint  dedication 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  subsequent  editions  the  sermons  were  published 
separately. 

3 Letters,  i.  273. 
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Treaty  ; the  “ Charge  ” against  Laud  and  Strafford  had  been  put  in 
form  by  him  from  material  supplied  by  Baillie.1  To  the  Sixth  Demand, 
anent  reparation  for  the  Scots’  losses,  he  wrote  in  extenuation  of  the 
claim  a paper  which  is  of  great  historical  value  ; in  it  he  maintained 
that  the  Scots  entered  England,  not  by  way  of  invasion,  nor  with 
intention  to  fight,  unless  forced  to  it,  but  for  their  “ reliefe,  defence, 
& preservation,  which  they  could  find  by  no  other  meanes  ” : their 
quarrel  was  not  with  the  Parliament  or  People  of  England,  but  with 
that  “ prevalent  faction  of  Prelats  and  Papists  who  have  moved  every 
stone  against  us,  and  used  all  sorts  of  meanes,  not  onely  their  councells, 
subsidies,  and  forces,  but  their  Kirk  Canons  and  prayers  for  our  utter 
ruine.”  2 3 

Now,  while  those  matters  were  being  debated  by  the  Commissioners 
of  both  nations,  Henderson  wrote  for  the  English  ministers  the  tract 
of  the  Unlawfulness  of  Prelacy?  It  was  published  on  January  23,  1641, 
and  in  the  same  week  was  printed  the  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  by  a dutifull  Sonne  of  the  Church.  It  was  a happy 
coincidence  that  enabled  the  curious  London  citizen,  hunting  the 
stationers’  shops  for  the  newest  pamphlets,  to  meet  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  the  arguments  for  and  against  Episcopacy  stated  by  two 
master-minds  ; but  while  Bishop  Hall’s  Remonstrance  was  destined  to 
become  historically  memorable,  Henderson’s  greater  treatise  led  only 
to  a brief  and  soon-forgotten  controversy. 


II 

The  purpose  of  his  tract,  Henderson  states  plainly,  is  the  removal 
of  Prelacy  “ root  and  branch,”  and  the  establishment  in  purity  and 
power  of  “ the  ministry  of  Christ.”  He  holds  it  an  axiom  that  the 
Offices  of  the  Church  are  of  Divine  institution,  and  that  any  addition 
thereto,  “ meerly  upon  humane  right  ” is  a challenge  of  the  perfectibility 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  Office  of  a Bishop  “ As 
he  is  conceived  to  be  a pastor  above  other  pastors,  whether  in  power, 
or  in  degree  and  dignity,”  is  unlawful.  “ All  bonds  and  limitations, 
although  many,  although  strong,  although  made  never  so  wisely,  will 
prove  but  weak  to  keep  them  [the  bishops]  in  order,  and  to  bear  down 
their  aspiring  ambition.”  “ Suppose  Episcopacie  were  shaven  and 

1 Letters,  i.  278,  280. 

2 The  Charge  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  against  Canterburie  and  the  Lieuetenanl 
of  Ireland.  London,  1641,  pp.  38,  39. 

3 The  Unlawfullnes  and  Danger  of  Limited  Prelacie,  or  Perpetuall  Presidensie  in 
the  Church,  briefly  discovered.  Printed  in  the  yeare,  1641.  There  were  at  least  two 
distinct  issues  of  this  tract,  one  of  which  may  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh. 
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stript  naked  of  all  externall  and  hetereogeneall  pompe  and  power,  and 
of  the  internall  power  of  sole  ordination  and  jurisdiction  : suppose 

nothing  were  left  unto  the  bishops  but  a perpetuall  presidence  in  Church 
assemblies  and  synodes ; suppose  him  to  be  chosen  by  the  Clergie  and 
to  be  subject  to  their  censure  as  other  ministers  ; and  suppose  all  the 
cautions  and  limitations  that  can  be  devised  be  put  upon  him  to  keep 
him  within  his  bounds  from  exorbitancie,  yet  still  is  hee  such  a plant  as 
God  never  planted,  rooted  not  in  Scripture  but  in  the  earth,  and  bringing 
forth  such  fruites  as  can  neither  bee  acceptable  to  God  nor  profitable 
to  men.” 

Henderson  was  writing  as  an  Englishman,  yet  he  goes  back  to  the 
history  of  the  Kirk  to  show  how,  notwithstanding  all  the  “ cautions  and 
limits  ” prescribed  by  the  Assembly  of  1600,  ministers  “ loving  pre- 
heminence  above  their  brethren,  and  hunting  after  fatter  benefices  ” 
did  agree  to  the  limitations,  and  afterwards  broke  them  all,  “ and  finding 
themselves  unable  to  give  accompt  . . . they  procured  that  there  should 
be  no  free  Generali  Assemblies  least  they  should  be  called  to  accompt.” 

He  will  not  allow  the  claim  of  antiquity  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  putting-on  of  “ the  purple  robe  of  authority  upon  the  Fathers”  ; 
if  it  is  reformation  of  Episcopacy  that  is  intended,  ‘‘we  must  not  take 
our  rule  and  pattern  from  ancient  and  primitive  times,  but  from  the 
first  times,  and  from  the  very  beginning.” 

There  is  in  all  Henderson’s  writings  the  note  of  the  seer ; his  eyes 
are  always  towards  the  sun-rising  : hear  how  he  concludes  his  challenge 
now,  forgetful  of  disputation  — ‘‘The  changes  and  revolutions  which 
we  heare  of  in  other  Kingdomes  are  documents  that  the  Divine 
Providence  is  about  some  great  worke,  in  which  we  are  now  called  to 
act  our  part  in  the  sight  of  men  and  angels.  The  opportunity  of  refor- 
mation is  rare  and  singular  and  cannot  be  parallel’ d in  any  history,  and 
therefore  to  be  used  in  all  reverence  with  heavenly  prudence  and  abstract- 
nesse  of  spirit  from  earthly  considerations.  We  are  zealous  of  our  own 
liberties,  let  us  be  more  zealous  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kingdome  of  Christ, 
that  both  we  ourselves  and  the  posterity  may  have  a well-grounded 
and  blessed  Peace.” 

Henderson’s  tract  was  quickly  replied  to  by  an  English  Doctor,1 
whether  Dr  Aglionby  as  Baillie  suggests  2 (who  should  have  known),  or 
Dr  Morley  as  Thomason  states,3  is  of  little  matter.  The  Doctor,  not 

1 A Modest  Advertisement  concerning  the  present  Controversie  about  Church- 
government,  wherein  the  maine  grounds  of  that  booke,  intituled,  The  U nlawfulnesse 
and  Danger  of  Limited  Prelacie,  are  calmly  examined.  London,  Printed  for  Robert 

Bostock,  Anno  1641.  2 Letters,  ii.  40. 

3 Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  Tracts,  I,  p.  13.  Thomason  dates  the  tract  in  May 
1641,  but  Baillie  writing  on  Feb.  28  mentions  it  as  already  in  being.  ( Letters , i.  303.) 
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without  some  exaggeration,  raises  three  questions  in  relation  to  the 
controversy,  (i)  Is  the  Episcopal  discipline  “ so  ill  that  they  who  live 
under  it  are  not  capable  of  salvation  ? ” (2)  Are  all  agreed  on  the  new 

discipline,  that  it  is  of  Divine  institution,  and  plainly  proved  by 
Scripture  ? (3)  Is  the  new  discipline  commanded  by  God  under  pain 
of  damnation,  and  the  old  plainly  forbidden  ? For  argument  the  Doctor 
takes  up  the  position  that  because  Episcopacy  is  “ already  in  possession,” 
therefore  it  ought  to  continue,  until,  at  least,  some  more  convincing 
arguments  are  brought  against  it.  All  ages  of  all  the  Churches  for  1500 
years,  he  maintains,  have  found  the  Episcopal  discipline  in  the  Scriptures. 
“ As  for  the  Presbyteriall  discipline,”  he  continues,  “ we  can  name  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  persons  that  began  it.  The  time,  for  aught  we 
can  finde,  was  within  this  last  age  ; the  place,  Geneva  ; the  person , 
John  Calvin,  of  whom  I will  onely  say  thus  much,  that  he  was  a wise 
man,  and  knowing  what  was  fit  and  necessary  for  that  Citie,  stood  not 
upon  names  so  he  had  the  things.  But  for  my  owne  part,  I should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  Bishop  in  this  Land  have  such  authority  over  other 
ministers  as  he  had  at  Geneva,  or  John  Knox  in  Scotland.” 

To  Henderson’s  objection,  that  limitations  were  no  safeguard  against 
the  powers  of  bishops,  the  Doctor  retorts,  “ Although  Assemblies  will 
not  tie,  Parliaments  may  ! ” It  might  seem  that  the  Doctor  had  traced 
the  Scots  tract  to  its  source.  “ I am  confident,”  says  he,  slyly,  “ that 
the  Commissioners  whom  they  [the  Scots]  employ,  are  persons  of  so 
great  honour  and  justice  that  they  will  account  it  as  unreasonable  for 
their  discipline  to  be  pressed  upon  us  as  they  have  done  for  our  Liturgy 
to  be  pressed  upon  them.” 

To  Robert  Baillie  was  given  the  work  of  a replication  to  the  English 
Doctor.  “ Readilie  you  may  see  it  in  print  at  once,”  he  wrote  on  the 
last  of  February,  over-sanguine  as  it  turned  out,  for  an  unhasty  printer, 
or  one  over-busy,  so  long  delayed  the  publication,  and  so  curtailed  the 
matter  that  when  the  tract  appeared  the  controversy  had  been  long 
forgotten.  Exactly  two  years  after,  Baillie  wrote  to  Spang  that  his 
“ replie  for  Mr  Hendersone,  printed  a year  ago,  comes  bot  now  to  my 
hand  . . . the  best  half  of  it  the  knave  [the  printer]  has  not  printed 
for  the  manifold  Greek  citations.”  1 The  “ best  half  ” was  The  Question 
of  Episcopacy  discussed  from  Scripture  and  Fathers,  and  it  never  was 
printed.2  If  there  is  any  interest  to-day  in  Baillie’s  pamphlet  it  is  on 

1 Letters,  i.  303  ; ii.  60,  61. 

2 The  title  of  Baillie’s  tract  is  : The  Unlawfulnesse  and  danger  of  Limited  Epis- 
copacie.  Whereunto  is  subjoyned  a short  reply  to  the  Modest  advertiser  and  calme 
examinator  of  that  Treatise.  As  also  the  Question  of  Episcopacie  discussed  from 
Scripture  and  Fathers.  London,  printed  for  Thomas  Underhill  at  the  Bible  in  Wood- 
street,  1641. 
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the  personal  side.  With  cut  and  thrust  he  attacks  the  Doctor  and  with 
gibes  ridicules  him  ; he  certainly  never  convinced  him. 

Of  very  different  quality  is  a tract,  printed,  it  is  supposed,  at 
Edinburgh,1  which  has  an  honourable  place  beside  Henderson’s,  and 
must  be  reckoned  in  the  controversy.  Certaine  Reasons  tending  to  prove 
the  Unlawfulnesse  and  inexpediencie  of  all  Diocesan  Episcopacy  ( even  the 
most  moderate).  Together  with  some  needfull  points  suddenly  suggested 
considering  the  season.  Untill  by  the  good  providence  of  God  a more  full 
and  mature  discourse  may  bee  prepared  and  published  ( if  neede  so  require) 
by  some  better  hand.  Printed  Anno  1641. 

The  Certaine  Reasons  consists  of  six  propositions  each  of  which  is 
proved  by  Scripture  or  experience.  (1)  There  is  a Church -government 
of  Divine  institution.  (2)  It  is  unalterable,  and  perpetually  binding. 
(3)  All  others,  differing  in  substantiate,  are  unlawful.  (4)  Bishops,  as 
superior  to  Presbyters,  are  unlawful,  and  dangerous.  (5)  The  utter 
removal  of  all  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is  feasible.  (6)  Even  were  there  no 
Church-government  of  Divine  institution,  yet  were  the  Presbyterian 
rather  to  be  chosen.  The  example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  casting 
out  Prelacy  is  held  up,  and  the  likelihood  of  her  assistance  to  England 
indicated  ; the  time  for  England’s  reformation  is  now.  “ God  seemes 
of  late  to  be  in  a veine  of  working  miracles,  and  miracles  for  us,  or  wonders 
at  the  least,  as  if  his  hand  being  once  in  he  could  now  doe  nothing  else  ; 
every  day  almost  brings  forth  some  strange  thing,  every  man  wee  meet 
with  can  relate  some  markable  event,  as  if  God  were  about  a new  creation, 
and  as  if  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  were  neere  at  hand.” 

The  tract  was  written  in  the  early  months  of  the  Parliament,  at  a 
time  when  “ petitions  of  the  most  people  in  the  Kingdome  that  are  best- 
affected  [were]  daily  comming  from  all  parts — as  it  were,  with  one  generall 
voyce  against  Episcopacie.”  The  writer  was  a Scot,  then  in  London, 
and  may  have  been  George  Gillespie,  whose  logical  mind  the  tract 
expresses.  More  than  once  there  are  phrases  reminiscent  of  the  Dispute 
against  the  Ceremonies  ; twice,  with  a world  of  contempt  in  the  word, 
reference  is  made  to  the  “ petite  Episcopacy  ” ; England  is  reminded  of 
her  former  deliverance  from  “ the  gorbellied  monkes  and  fryars  ” ; 
but  more  than  all  there  is  in  the  Certaine  Reasons  some  prophecy  of  the 
Hundred  and  Eleven  Propositions  of  six  years  later. 

No  direct  appeal  had  yet  been  made  for  England’s  uniformity  with 
Scotland  in  the  matter  of  Church-government,  but  in  Henderson’s  mind 
(and  Henderson  was  the  brain  of  the  Commission)  that  was  what  all 
else  in  the  Treaty  must  lead  up  to.  As  yet  the  ground  was  being 
prepared.  The  London  Petition,  demanding  the  extirpation  of  Epis- 
copacy ‘‘  in  all  its  roots  and  branches,”  had  long  been  prepared  and  only 
1 Aldis,  List  of  Books  printed,  in  Scotland,  994. 
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awaited  the  “ psychological  moment  ” for  presentation  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. On  December  n,  1640,  “ a world  of  honest  citizens  in  their 
best  apparell,  in  a very  modest  way,”  says  Baillie,  “ accompanied  it 
to  the  House  of  Commons.”  1 It  was  followed  by  the  “ Ministers 
Petition  and  Remonstrance,”  couched  in  milder  terms  and  calling  for 
the  reformation  of  the  existing  Church.  On  the  heels  of  it  came  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  the  bishops,  subscribed,  as  itself  says,  by  “ those 
of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City,  otherwise  and  better 
minded.”  Of  it  Baillie  wrote  in  the  end  of  February,2  “ The  petition  for 
upholding  of  the  bishops  is  strucken  in  the  list,  albeit  ane  solid  and 
pertinent  answer  to  it  be  Mr  Burroughes  and  his  colleagues,  with  Mr 
Henderson’s  preface,  is  walking  up  and  down  the  earth.”  Burroughes, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  with  Henderson  and  his  fellow-ministers, 
was  of  the  Independent  “ way,”  and  his  colleagues  in  1641  may  have 
been  the  same  associates  who  were  known  as  the  “ Dissenting  Brethren  ” 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  who  there  finally  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  Henderson’s  dream  of  a united  British  Church.  To  their 
Petition  for  the  Prelates  briefly  examined,  printed  in  February  1641, 
Henderson  furnished  such  a preface  as  brings  the  reader  back  to  the 
great  days  of  1638  and  the  Scots’  fight  for  their  religious  freedom. 
“ . . . The  Prelacy  was  of  late  growne  to  such  gratnesse  in  this 
Kingdom  [England]  that  it  were  a wonder  if  it  should  not  find  some  to 
uphold  it ; and  yet  to  such  insolency  that  it  were  a wonder  if  at  this 
opportunity  it  should  not  fall.  Wee  doe  for  our  part  finde  ourselves 
bound  to  warne  and  call  upon  all  men  to  be  wise,  and  to  observe  the 
wonderfull  works  of  God,  lest  haply  they  be  found  fighting  against  God  ; 
and  also  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  that  the  weake  bee 
not  hindered  or  discouraged  in  praying  and  petitioning  for  a Reformation.” 


Ill 

On  the  third  of  February  the  Parliament  resolved  on  the  Sixth 
Demand  of  the  Scots  that  “ The  summe  of  three  hundreth  thousand 
pounds  is  a fit  proportion  for  that  friendly  assistance  and  reliefe 
formerly  thought  fit  to  bee  given  towards  the  supply  of  the  losses  and 
necessities  of  our  Brethren  of  Scotland.” 

The  term  of  affection  employed  by  the  Parliament  captivated  the 
Scots.  They  made  haste  to  express  their  thanks  ; “ But  the  thank- 
fulnesse  which  we  conceive  to  be  due  doth  not  consist  in  our  affections 
or  words  at  this  time,  but  in  the  mutuall  kindnesse  and  reall  demonstra- 
tions to  bee  expected  from  the  whole  kingdome  of  Scotland  in  all  time 


1 Letters,  i.  280. 


a Ibid.,  i.  303. 
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comming  : and  that  not  onely  for  the  measure  and  proportion  which 
the  Parliament  hath  conceived  to  bee  fit,  and  which  (to  begin  our 
thankfulnesse  now)  we  doe  in  name  of  the  whole  kingdome  cheerfully 
accept  of  ; but  also  for  the  kinde  and  Christian  manner  of  granting  it 
unto  us  as  their  Brethren,  which  addeth  a weight  above  many  thousands, 
and  cannot  bee  compensed  but  by  paying  their  reciprocall  love  and  duty 
of  Brethren.”  1 Baillie  calculated  it  all  up,  and  wrote  home  to  his  wife 
of  “ the  happie  closure.”  “ Three  hundred  thousand  pound  Sterling  ! 
four  and  fifty  hundred  thousand  merks  Scotts  ! is  a prettie  soume  in 
our  land  ; besyde  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  merks  for  our  armie 
these  last  four  months,  and  tuentie-fyve  thousand  pound  Sterling  for 
the  fifth  month  comeing.  Yet  the  heartie  giving  of  it  to  us  as  to  their 
brethren  did  refresh  us  as  much  as  the  money  itself.”  2 

It  may  be  imagined  how  the  Scots  discussed  among  themselves, 
with  a certain  jubilation,  the  generous  indemnity,  and  how  they  dwelt 
on  the  term  “ brethren,”  and  told  themselves  over  and  over  again  that 
that  word  to  them  meant  more  than  all  the  thousands  of  pounds  ; and 
how  Henderson,  sitting  gravely  silent,  saw  in  a fleeting  vision  the  com- 
pletion of  that  bond  of  a common  religion  and  united  Church  which  the 
word  foreshadowed,  and  which  lay  ever  nearest  to  his  heart.  Baillie, 
less  visionary,  thought,  too,  of  the  “ means  to  a solid  peace  ” which 
the  Eighth  Demand  ” was  to  provide.  “ This,”  he  wrote,  “ we  will 
make  long  or  short  according  as  the  necessities  of  our  good  friends  in 
England  does  require  ; for  they  are  still  in  that  fray  that  if  we  and  our 
armie  were  gone  they  were  yet  undone.”  3 

It  was  a time  of  plot  and  counterplot,  and  the  Scots  were  no  way 
behind  in  the  game.  Most  notable  of  all  was  the  incident  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  which  almost  rendered  undone  the  whole  work  of 
the  Treaty  and  brought  to  a premature  ending  the  Scots  effort  for 
Church-union. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  from  being 
a suspected  man  had  now  become  the  acknowledged  friend  of  the 
English,  some  of  the  chief  lords  who  were  among  those  opposed  to 
Episcopacy  were  added  to  the  Privy  Council.  At  first  there  was 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  Royal  favour  thus  shown,  and  praise 
for  the  Marquis  who  had  obtained  it.  Then  11  some  of  these  new 
Counsellors  were  found  to  plead  publicklie  for  some  delay  to  Strafford’s 
processe,  and  to  look  upon  the  Scottish  affaires  not  altogether  so 
pleasantlie  as  they  wont.  All  began  to  turn  their  note,  that  it  was  rash 
imprudence  so  soon  to  put  these  men  in  possession  of  the  honours  which 

1 These  passages  are  printed  in  the  second  issue  of  the  Charge  of  the  Scottish 
Commissioners,  pp.  52,  53. 

2 Letters,  i.  297. 


3 Ibid.,  297. 
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some  of  them  were  thought  alone  to  seek.”  1 The  Scots  Commissioners 
were  blamed  as  the  advisers  of  Hamilton  ; men  began  to  mock  at  their 
former  zeal,  alleging  that  the  King  had  so  far  won  them  over  that  they 
were  willing  to  depart  from  the  charge  against  Canterbury  and  the 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  from  their  opposition  to  Episcopacy  in 
England. 

“ Affaires  thus  standing,”  continues  Baillie,  “ our  Commissioners 
presentlie  with  some  piece  of  passion  caused  Mr  Alexander  [Henderson] 
penn  that  little  quick  paper  proclaiming  against  malice  the  constancie 
of  our  zeall  against  Episcopacie  and  the  two  Incendiaries.  This  we 
gave  in  to  the  Peers  requireing  them  with  diligence  to  communicat  it 
to  the  Parliament.  A copie  of  it  fell  in  the  stationer,  Mr  Butter’s  hand 
who  put  it  to  the  presse.  . . .”  With  what  result,  we  learn  from  a letter 
of  February  27,  written  by  Johnston  of  Wariston,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  Lord  Balmerino  in  Scotland.  ”...  On  a sudden  a 
storm  has  arisen  here  amongst  us,  occasioned  by  some  devilish  plot  of 
our  adversaries,  whereof  Traquair  is  not  thought  innocent — raising  a 
slander  against  us  as  growing  remiss  against  the  two  incendiaries  and 
Episcopacy  : that  thereby  we  might  be  odious  with  the  people,  or  by 
our  clearing  ourselves  be  odious  to  the  King.  This  slander  forced  us  to 
give  in  to  the  English  Commissioners  a paper  clearing  ourselves,  whereof 
some  having  caused  print  the  copy  and  affix  it  to  all  the  common  places 
as  The  Scots  Commissioners  Proclamation,  the  King  has  run  stark  mad 
at  it,  and  his  Council  has  been  extremely  offended  at  the  printing  of  it 
in  England  without  the  King’s  authority,  and  upon  our  denial  of  any 
order  for  printing  they  mind  to  recal  it  by  public  proclamation.  But 
the  King  in  his  passion  said  some  harsh  expressions  to  all  our  Com- 
missioners, as,  That  no  ambassador  durst  have  done  it  for  their  hanging  ! 
that  we  were  guilty  of  sedition ; and  that  it  was  a seditious  libel ; that 
he  would  make  us  repent  it ; and  that  thereby  we  had  tint  our  Privilege, 
meaning  our  safe-conduct.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  none  can  justify  the 
printing  of  it,  neither  knew  I of  it ; and  albeit  the  paper  because  of  its 
bitterness  be  called  Johnston’s  paper,  yet  it  was  delivered  to  the  English 
Commissioners  or  ever  I did  so  much  as  see  it ; some  has  been  over- 
busy in  it  to  make  some  of  us  odious  to  the  King  because  they  saw  his 
countenance  changing  towards  us  more  nor  to  themselves.  ...  I hope 
none  will  be  feared  that  Lothian,  Loudon,  or  myself  will  grow  remiss 
for  all  the  favour  and  place  in  the  world  ; but  it  may  be,  if  the  King’s 
countenance  had  turned  so  towards  them  as  they  apprehend  it  is  towards 
us  they  would  have  been  more  remiss,  and  less  violent  nor  we  are.”  2 

1 Letters,  305. 

2 Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  History  of  Britain  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  (Hailes),  pp.  107,  108. 
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Such  letters  are  always  more  or  less  cryptic  : so  much  is  left  to  the 
pre-knowledge  of  the  receiver,  and  consequently  left  unexpressed  or 
unexplained.  The  reader  in  after-years  is  tempted  to  find  “ between 
the  lines  ” what  was  never  intended.  Does  not  the  latter  paragraph  of 
Johnston’s  letter  suggest  two  parties  among  the  Scots  Commissioners, 
and  that  one  suspected  a weakening  on  the  part  of  the  other  through 
the  blandishment  of  the  King  and  royal  promises  of  preferment  ? It  is 
plainly  declared  that  this  paper  of  Henderson’s  was  delivered  to  the 
English  Commissioners  before  it  had  been  seen  by  all  the  Scots — as  if 
there  had  been  an  endeavour  to  forestall  a possible  defection  on  the 
part  of  some.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  among  the  Scots 
who  saw  in  the  business  an  attempt  by  their  English  friends  to  be 
relieved  of  their  assistance  : there  was  no  longer  need  of  the  “ Northern 
Army  ” ; the  Parliament  was  established,  the  measure  for  triennial 
Parliaments  was  passed ; the  King  was  gracious  to  them  ; they  would 
look  after  the  reformation  of  their  Church  themselves  ! 1 

Printed  as  a broadside,2  the  paper,  which  bore  only  the  heading, 
From  the  Commissioners  of  Scotland,  24  February,  1640  [i.e.  1641]  was 
posted  up  in  the  public  places  for  all  to  see.  In  it  Henderson  condemns 
the  impudent  malice  of  their  enemies,  the  lying  suggestions  that  the 
Scots  having  obtained  their  indemnity,  have  grown  cool  in  their  zeal 
against  Prelacy  and  in  their  pursuit  of  “ the  two  firebrands.”  “ Wee 
confesse  it  were  levity  to  be  found  building  that  which  wee  have  been 
pulling  downe,  or  to  plant  that  which  wee  have  been  plucking  up.  It 
were  impiety  to  spare,  much  more  to  plead  for,  guilty  Agag  and  cursed 
Babell  which  God  in  his  justice  hath  destinat  to  destruction.  And  it 
were  folly  for  us  and  a denying  of  our  owne  experience  to  imagine  that 
both  they  and  the  kingdomes  can  have  peace ; but  all  these  three 
imputations  might  justly  be  tripled  upon  us  if  now,  after  wee  have  seen 
their  works  and  bitter  fruits  in  England,  we  should  not  remember  the 
maxime  never  to  be  forgotten,  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  soveraigne 
law,  and  that,  Mercy  to  the  bad  is  cruelty  to  the  good.”  The  paper  con- 
cludes with  the  demand  that  justice  may  be  done  on  Strafford,  and  that 
he  may  be  brought  to  “ beare  the  punishment  which  the  atrocity  of  his 
crimes  doe  deserve.  . . . Better  that  One  perish  than  Unity.” 

The  publication  of  this,  and  its  reception,  alarmed  Henderson. 
Perhaps  the  wrath  of  the  King  whose  friendship  he  had,  perhaps  his 
own  Christian  conscience,  made  him  repent  of  his  violence.  In  this 
mood  he  addressed  a new  paper  to  the  English  Commissioners  for 
presentation  to  both  King  and  Parliament.  The  first  paper,  he  wrote, 

1 See  Gardiner’s  History,  ix.  297. 

2 A reprint  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  Spalding’s  Memorialls  (Sp.  Club  edit.), 
ii.  9,  10. 
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was  no  more  than  to  vindicate  the  Scots  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
enemies  lest  any  who  did  not  know  their  innocence  might  have  been 
misled.  That  it  appeared  in  print  was  without  their  warrant,  “ who 
have  no  power  to  command  or  forbid  the  press.”  Far  was  it  from  their 
thought  to  offend  his  sacred  Majesty,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  among  the 
English  people,  “or  to  stretch  out  ourselves  beyond  our  line  and  to 
prescribe  or  give  rules  for  reformation  whether  in  Church  or  policy, 
which  cannot  be  expected  but  from  his  Majesty’s  own  royal  consideration 
and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  representative  body  of  the  kingdom 
now  sitting  in  Parliament,  in  whose  affairs  we  desire  to  have  no  further 
hand  but  in  so  far  as  they  may  concern  us  and  the  peace  betwixt  the  two 
kingdoms.” 

As  to  Religion,  the  Scots  grievances  against  the  English  bishops 
have  already  been,  in  a measure,  represented  in  their  Charge  against 
Canterbury ; what  remains  to  be  said  “ shall  in  its  own  place  be 
remonstrat  in  such  a way  as  may  best  give  satisfaction  and  be  furthest 
from  all  cause  of  offence.”  1 

This  “ mollifying  explanation  ” somewhat  appeased  the  anger  of  the 
King,  who  departed  from  his  intention  to  publish  a proclamation  against 
the  Scots  and  their  “ seditious  ” paper.  The  English  Peers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  for  printing  the  explanation ; “ this,”  comments 

Baillie,  “ doubtless  this  rash  and  ignorant  people  would  have  taken  for 
a recantation  of  what  we  had  printed  before  ; so  the  last  evills  had  been 
worse  than  the  first.”  2 It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  left 
to  Scotland  to  print  the  “ explanation”  and  so  endanger  the  relations 
between  the  two  peoples.3 

The  new  paper  was  handed  in  to  the  English  Commissioners  on  the 
first  of  March.  Lord  Maitland,  writing  home  on  the  following  day,  took 
a hopeful  view  of  its  effect ; — “ I believe  the  paper  which  was  given  in 
yesterday  to  clear  our  intentions  will  stop  all  the  violent  courses  was 
spoke  of,  either  by  proclamation  or  otherwise.  In  the  meantime,  I 
believe  that  paper  [Feb.  24]  was  not  altogether  fruitless,  for  the  City  was 
content  to  lend  i6o,oooL.  to  the  Parliament  yesterday,  which  they 
refused  before.  This  will,  I hope,  do  good  to  our  army  when  we  get  our 
proportion  of  it.”  4 The  King,  although  no  longer  bent  on  issuing  his 
proclamation,  insisted  that  the  Scots  should  now  present  those  further 
propositions  about  religion  as  a means  to  peace  which  had  been  promised 

1 I have  quoted  from  the  reprint  in  S.P.  Dom.  Charles  I,  xvii.  485-6.  A copy 
of  the  original  broadside  printed  at  Edinburgh  (Aldis,  1003)  is  in  the  Signet  Library. 

* Letters,  i.  306,  307. 

3 An  explanation  of  the  Scots  Commissioners,  their  declaration  given  in  to  the 
Peeres  of  England  24.  of  Feb.  1641.  (See  note  1). 

4 Hailes’  Memorials,  as  above,  p.  no. 
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in  their  “ explanation.”  “ Good  Mr  Alexander,”  says  Baillie,  “ being 
somewhat  grieved  with  the  event  of  the  former  wryte,  sett  himself  with 
the  more  diligence  to  the  accurat  frameing  of  the  nixt ; and  after  some 
dayes  delay  gave  out  that  most  dilligat  expression  of  our  desyres  of 
unitie  in  the  ecclesiastick  government  in  all  the  King’s  dominions.”  1 
Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  there  was  handed  in  to  the  English 
Commissioners,  Our  desires  concerning  unitie  in  Religion,  and  uniformitie 
of  Church-Government , as  a speciall  meane  to  conserve  peace  in  his  Majesties 
Dominions. 

This  was  Henderson’s  vision  of  peace.  If  ever  there  is  to  be  a lasting 
peace  between  the  two  nations  it  must  be  made  in  a higher  than  the 
political  sphere  : Religion  is  the  bond  of  unity.  What  is  desired  now 
is  not  a mere  “ cessation  of  armes  for  a time,  but  peace  forever  ; and 
not  peace  onely,  but  a perfect  amity  and  a more  neere  union  than  before.” 
With  great  candour  Henderson  agrees  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  one 
Kingdom  or  Church  to  presume  “ to  give  lawes  and  rules  of  reformation 
to  another  free  and  independent  Church  and  Kingdom  were  it  never  so 
meane.  ...  Yet  Charity  is  no  presumption,  and  the  common  duty  of 
Charity  bindeth  all  Christians  at  all  times  both  to  pray  and  profes  their 
desire  that  all  others  were  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  such  as  them- 
selves except  their  afflictions  and  distresses  ; and  beside  common  Charity 
we  are  bound,  as  Commissioners,  in  a speciall  duty  to  propound  the 
best  & readiest  meanes  for  setling  of  a firme  peace.  As  we  love  not 
to  be  curious  in  another  Common-wealth  nor  to  play  the  Bishop  in 
another  Diocesse,  so  may  we  not  be  carelesse  and  negligent  in  that  which 
concemeth  both  nations.”  ‘‘It  is  to  be  wished,”  he  continues,  ‘‘that 
there  were  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  forme  of  Catechisme,  one 
Directory  for  all  the  parts  of  the  publike  worship  of  God  and  prayer, 
preaching,  administration  of  Sacraments,  &c.,  and  one  forme  of  Church 
Government  in  all  the  Churches  of  his  Majesties  dominions.”  This  would 
make  not  only  for  peace  but  for  unity  among  the  peoples,  and  unity 
between  the  King  and  the  People.  Looking  wistfully,  or  it  may  have 
been,  hopefully,  Henderson  saw  a United  Church  : “ This  shall  be  a 
great  comfort  to  all  his  Majesties  subjects  when  they  travell  abroad 
from  their  own  country  to  any  other  place  in  his  Majesties  dominions, 
whether  for  commerce  or  whatsoever  negotiation  and  affaires,  that 
they  may  with  confidence  resort  to  the  publike  worship  as  if  they  were 
at  home  and  in  their  own  parish  Church.” 

It  was  too  late  ; not  only  was  there  never  any  chance  that  England 
should  adopt  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland — she  would  suffer  no 
reformation  by  any  other  nation  than  her  own — but  the  Parliament 
no  longer  concerned  itself  about  the  reformation  of  the  bishops  if  it 

1 Letters,  i.  307. 
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could  bring  to  an  end  their  secular  powers.  Did  Henderson  fail  to  see 
that  the  time  had  gone  past  for  the  Scots’  influence  to  be  anything  more 
than  political  ? “ This  unity  of  Religion,”  he  wrote,  “is  a thing  so 

desireable  that  all  sound  divines  and  politicians  are  for  it,  where  it  may 
be  easily  obtained  and  brought  about  . . . which  without  forcing  of 
consciences  seemeth  not  only  to  be  possible  but  an  easie  worke.”  So, 
too,  had  the  writer  of  the  Certaine  Reasons  thought : “ Now,  while  it 
may  be  obteined  in  all  likelyhood,”  he  said,  speaking  of  a “ perfect 
reformation.”  To  Baillie,  however,  it  was  matter  for  head-shaking 
ever  since  the  February  storm  broke  about  the  Scots.  “ We  were  fallen 
asleep,”  said  he,  “ in  a deep  securitie,  dreaming  of  nothing  bot  a present 
obtaining  of  all  our  desyres  without  difflcultie.  ...  By  this  blast  God 
wakened  us.”  1 

Baillie  writes  again  of  the  effect  of  the  Desires  on  the  English  Com- 
missioners, and  on  the  King.  “ Bristoll  [the  president  of  the  Treaty] 
was  not  weell  pleased,  and  the  King  worse  ; yet  the  former  furie  was 
past ; neither  was  there  here  any  provocation,  for  our  desyre  is  proponed 
in  great  modestie  of  speech,  albeit  with  a mightie  strength  of  un- 
answerable reasones.”  2 

On  March  15,  the  Scots  received  an  answer  from  the  English  Com- 
missioners : “His  Majestie  expects  that  according  to  your  many 

professions  and  of  that  which  is  contayned  in  your  owne  paper  [the 
explanation  of  March  1]  you  will  not  intermedle  with  the  reformation 
in  England,  but  leave  the  care  thereof  to  the  King  and  Kingdome.  As 
likewise  that  you  should  not  publish  or  divulge  any  discourses  by  which 
the  subjects  of  this  Kingdome  should  be  stirred  up  against  the  established 
lawes  of  the  Kingdome,  but  that  you  should  acquiesce  with  this  answeare.”  3 

The  Scots  replied  at  once ; they  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
King  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  reformation,  nevertheless  without 
uniformity  of  Church-government  there  could  be  no  durable  peace. 
They  considered,  too,  that  some  difference  should  be  made  between 
discourses  tending  to  stir-up  the  people  against  the  laws  and  their  pre- 
senting to  King  and  Parliament  propositions  for  a permanent  peace. 
And  they  requested  the  Commissioners,  as  they  had  shown  the  paper 
to  the  King,  to  show  it  to  the  Parliament  also.  This  the  English  Com- 
missioners, led  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  strongly  deprecated.  “ If,”  said 
they,  “ you  leave  out  your  ‘ reasons  ’ and  make  a simple  proposition 
we  shall  present  it ; otherwise,  not.”  The  Scots  were  the  more 
determined  that  the  whole  paper  should  go  to  the  Parliament,  “as  it 
stood  for  our  exoneration  before  God  and  man,”  and  by  the  Parliament’s 
answer  they  would  abide.  Ultimately  the  arguments  of  the  English 

1 Letters,  i.  306.  2 Ibid.,  307. 

2 Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Report  X.,  App.  vi.,  pp.  139,  140.  (Lord  Braye’s  MSS.). 
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prevailed,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a division  in  the  Houses 
among  those  who  were  “ diverslie  affected  towards  Episcopacie,”  the 
Scots  agreed  to  “lay-by”  their  paper  ‘‘till  Strafford’s  business  was 
ended.”  1 

Notwithstanding  the  King’s  command  that  no  “ discourses  ” of  this 
kind  should  be  put  to  the  press,  the  Scots’  Desires  appeared  in  print  in 
the  month  of  May.2  On  the  12th  of  May  “ Strafford’s  business  was 
ended  ” past  recall.  Perhaps  the  English  Commissioners  were  slow  to 
carry  out  their  promise,  and  the  Scots  determined  to  make  their  appeal 
to  the  people  by  means  of  the  press  ; for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  preface  to  the  printed  Arguments  was  written  by  Henderson : 
“ ...  At  this  time  there  is  an  admirable  concurrence  of  providence  in 
that  multitudes  of  his  Majesties  most  loyall  subjects  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  doe  with  harmonious  heartiness  petition  for  the  plucking- 
downe  of  the  tottering  and  rotten  frame  of  that  much-hated  Hierarchy. 
Hereupon,  a copie  of  these  ensuing  arguments  occasionally  comming 
to  the  hands  of  a Friend  well-affected  unto  the  cause  of  reformation,  he 
hath  presumed  to  make  them  publicke,  hoping  they  may  somewhat 
promote  the  common  cause  of  Zion  which  is  now  in  agitation.  . . .” 

On  June  15,  the  Parliament  replied  to  the  Commissioners  anent  the 
paper,  that  the  King  “ with  the  advice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  of  Scotland  in  their  desire 
of  having  a conformity  of  Church-government  betweene  the  two  nations, 
and  as  the  Parliament  hath  already  taken  into  consideration  the  refor- 
mation of  Church-government,  so  they  will  proceed  therein  in  due  time 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
of  both  Kingdoms.”  3 

England’s  hour  of  need  was  past  for  that  time.4  The  Scots  were 
bowed  out  of  London,  and  the  Parliament  pursued  the  hard  way  to 
freedom. 

1 Baillie,  Letters,  i.  313,  314. 

2 Arguments  given  in  by  the  Commissioners  of  Scotland  unto  the  Lords  of  the  Treaty, 
perswading  Conformity  of  Church-government  as  one  principall  meanes  of  a continued 
peace  betweene  the  two  nations.  Printed  1641.  Dr  Hetherington  reprinted  this 
tract  in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

3 Articles  of  the  Large  Treaty,  1641,  pp.  25,  26. 

4 Such  “ arguments  ” as  Henderson  set  forth  here  do  not  die.  It  does  not  belong 
to  this  paper,  but  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  in  England’s  appeal  for  a Scots  alliance 
in  1642,  conformity  of  Church-government  on  Henderson’s  lines  is  held  desirable,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  Arguments  actually  formed  the  basis  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  a year  later. 
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IV 

The  Parliament’s  rejection  of  the  plea  for  uniformity  marked  the 
end  of  the  first  direct  effort  by  the  Scots  to  bring  about  Church-union 
with  England.  The  four  ministers  had  acted  well  their  part  as  “ pro- 
pagandists ” during  their  stay  in  London.  By  their  writings  they  had 
made  Presbyterianism  known  and  understood  in  England  as  never 
before  ; and  they  had  forced  to  a standstill  the  overgrown  tyranny  of 
the  Laudian  bishops.  They  failed  only  when  they  came  up  against  the 
national  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  remaining  pamphlets,  destructive  and  constructive,  which 
proceeded  from  them  may  be  briefly  noted. 

From  Robert  Baillie  came  a treatise  against  Laud’s  Liturgy,1  the 
amplification  of  a speech  made  in  Glasgow  Assembly  in  1638  ; and, 
somewhat  more  readable  to-day,  a re-issue  of  his  book  against  the 
Laudians,  with  the  addition  of  “ a large  supplement.”  2 Of  the  latter 
he  wrote  home  to  his  wife  with  great  contentment : “ No  book  here 
cryed  up  so  much  by  the  adverse  partie,  their  Bishops  and  Doctors,  as 
The  Canterburians  Self -Conviction.” 

More  lasting  was  George  Gillespie’s  defence  of  Ruling  Elders,3 
answering  largely  Bishop  Hall’s  Episcopacie  by  Divine  Right  asserted. 
In  the  preface  Gillespie  draws  the  veil  of  anonymity  over  his  book  ; 
presumably  an  Englishman,  the  writer  has  studied  exhaustively  the 
policy  and  government  of  other  reformed  Churches  ; ‘ ‘ nearnesse  of 
relation  ” to  Scotland  sways  his  affection  rather  to  her  polity  than  to 
that  of  countries  abroad,  and  eager  to  learn  more  of  it,  he  has  “ purchased 
to  himself  from  Scotland  this  ensuing  treatise  which  having  fully 
satisfied  his  owne  minde  in  the  asserting  of  those  most  controverted 
points  he  has  resolved  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  others.” 
And  he  does  this,  first,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  simple  ones  who  have 

1 A Parallel  or  br  ief e Comparison  of  the  Liturgie  with  the  Masse-Book,  the  Breviarie, 
the  Ceremoniall,  and  other  Romish  Ritualls.  . . . By  R.  B.  K.  [Robert  Baillie,  Kil- 
winning] . . . London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Castle  in 
Cornehill,  1641. 

2 Ladensium  Autokatakrisis,  the  Canterburians  Self-Conviction  : or  an  evident 
demonstration  of  the  avowed  Arminianisme,  Poperie,  and  tyrannie  of  that  faction,  by 
their  owne  confessions ; with  a Postscript  for  the  personat  fesuite  Lysimachus  Nicanor, 
a prime  Canterburian.  The  third  edition,  augmented  by  the  Author,  with  a large 
Supplement.  . . . Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  1641. 

3 An  Assertion  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  points  of  Ruling- 
Elders,  and  of  the  authority  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  . . . Printed  in  the  year,  1641. 
There  was  also  an  edition,  with  imprint,  Edinburgh,  Printed  for  lames  Bryson,  1641. 
It  is,  however,  identical  with  the  former,  even  to  the  list  of  Errata.  The  book  itself 
seems  to  have  been  printed  at  London. 
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been  captivated  by  “ the  big  words  and  lavish  expressions”  of  such  as 
Bishop  Hall  in  his  Episcopacie  by  Divine  Right,  and  have  been  misled 
by  the  errors  of  the  same  prelate  in  his  Remonstrance  and  in  his  Defence 
of  it  against  Smectymnuus.  “ Lastly,”  he  says,  “as  in  publishing  this 
assertion  I intend  to  satisfie  the  scrupulous,  and  to  put  to  silence  the 
malicious,  so  also  to  confirm  the  consciences  of  such  as  are  friends  and 
favourers  to  the  right  way  of  Church-government.  ...  As  it  is  not  rfiy 
meaning  to  commend  this  forme  because  it  is  Scotland’s,  so  I hope 
assuredly  that  my  country-men  [i.e.  English]  will  not  despise  God’s 
ordinance  because  it  is  Scotland’s  practice,  but  rather  follow  them  in 
so  far  as  they  follow  Christ  and  the  Scriptures.” 

But  no  polemic  however  great,  however  unanswerable,  can  have 
given  such  satisfaction  to  the  enquirer  about  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
as  was  to  be  found  in  that  description  of  the  Kirk  and  her  services  which 
Henderson  then  gave  to  the  English  people.1  A short  note  prefixed  to 
the  Treatise  says  simply  : “A  description  and  not  a demonstration  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  intended  ; non  jus  sed  factum,  their  doing 
simply,  and  not  the  reason  of  their  doing,  is  desired.  The  delineation, 
therefore,  of  the  face  of  that  Church,  without  artificiall  colours  and 
dispute  of  her  comeliness  and  beauty  is  nakedly  expressed  in  two  parts  : 
the  one  of  her  Officers,  the  other  of  her  Assemblies.”  Then  follows  the 
portraiture,  drawn  by  a loving  hand,  of  the  Kirk  in  its  worship  and  in 
its  government ; nor  is  it  the  less  tenderly  done  that  it  is  the  work  of 
one  who  at  the  time  is  “ an  exile  from  home.” 

In  the  preface  there  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  very  rare  glimpses  which 
Henderson  gave  of  his  own  inner  life.  There  it  is  not  the  supposed 
Englishman  in  the  London  of  1641  that  is  writing,  but  the  young  Scots 
clergyman  of  almost  thirty  years  before  enduring  in  the  manse  of 
Leuchars  the  conflict  between  “the  evil  known”  and  “the  good 
unknown” — “But  as  they  who  travell  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
losing  the  sight  of  the  one  Pole  come  in  sight  of  the  other,  and  as  they 
go  on  the  North  Pole  is  elevated  to  them  by  degrees  ; so  is  it  here,  if 
men  would  once  forsake  and  turn  their  back  on  that  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  and  would  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward, 
the  Lord  would  teach  them  His  way.” 

Out  of  that  grew  Henderson’s  vision  of  a United  Church  “ according 
to  the  Word  of  God,”  a vision  which  never  left  him,  and  although  he  saw 

1 The  Government  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  . . . 1641.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Assertion  a number  of  copies  bore  the  imprint  of  James  Bryson  : it  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  name  Edinburgh  never  passed  the  careful  eye  of  that  excellent 
typographer.  An  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1690 ; and  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  John  Sturrock,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  The  Platforme  of  the  Presbyterian 
Government,  printed  at  London  in  1644,  is  a reprint  of  Henderson’s  tract,  omitting 
the  preface,  and  generally  paraphrasing  the  text. 
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not  its  fruition  he  was  content.  “ As  the  course  of  general  providence 
in  the  world  and  of  special  providence  in  the  Kirk  (he  wrote  in  a later 
year)  1 goeth  on  constantly  according  to  the  eternal  decrees  of  God, 
which  men  may  oppose  and  clamour  against,  but  can  no  more  hinder 
than  the  rising  sun,  and  his  ascending  to  his  strength  ; so  doth  the  course 
of  particular  providence  in  the  lives  of  men,  which  He  cutteth  off  or 
continueth  at  His  pleasure  : nor  should  any  man  who  hath  seen  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  offend  or  be  displeased  that  his  days  are  ended 
before  it  ends,  more  than  others  who  shall  be  honoured  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  the  glorious  conclusion  thereof,  have  cause  to  be  grieved  that  they 
have  not  seen  or  had  a hand  in  the  beginnings  of  it.” 

1 Dedication  to  the  Kirk  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland  of  sermon  preached  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  at  St  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  July  18,  1644. 
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